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THE WAY. 


Waits some work for thee to do, 
Up, and do it. 

Be thy aim a lofty one, 
Rise thou to it. 

Be the upward pathway lone, 
Still pursue it. 

Though a mountain rise before, 
Hew thou through it. 

Bids the Voice some joy forsake, 
Gladly leave it. 

When the spirit calleth thee, 
Do not grieve it. 

Pain may oft companion thee, 
Calm, endure it. 

W ouldst know peace, integrity 
Will insure it. 

Heren HawTHorne. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT AGNES. 


BY RUTH B. DELANO. 


6 GNES is said of agna,— 
lamb,— for she was humble 
and debonair as a lamb, or 

of agnos in Greek, which is to say 

debonair and piteous, for she was 
debonair and merciful.” So runs the 
interpretation of the name of the little 

Saint Agnes in the quaint words of 

the Golden Legend, and gentle and 

meek she always seems in the pict- 
ures that adorn so many of her 
shrines. She is always fair and girl- 

ish and young, and always there is a 

white lamb by her side. 

One day when the little Agnes — 
only thirteen years old — was coming 
home “ from school,” says the legend, 
the young son of the Roman prefect 
saw her passing by, and, being struck 
by her beauty and grace far beyond 
her years, wished at once to marry 
her. So he sought her out, and, with 
many presents of gold and silver and 
jewels, begged her hand. But Agnes 
had made up her mind to live a virgin 
all her life, and serve the Lord with 
prayer and devotion; and she would 
not hear the youth, nor consent to 
become his wife. She bade him take 
back his gold and jewels and all his 
gifts; for she had given her heart to 
a fairer life than any he could offer 
her, and the treasure she had in store 
was greater than all earthly riches. 

But the young man was more eager 
than ever to win her; and his long- 
ing and his grief were so great that 
he fell sick, and was near to death. 
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The prefect, seeing his son brought to such a pass, 
vowed revenge on the stubborn girl who was the 
cause of it. He learned from the information of 
a servant that Agnes was a Christian; and accord- 
ing to the law, if a Christian would not abjure his 
faith, then his life and goods were forfeited to the 
State. This gave him a legitimate excuse for hay- 
ing Agnes seized and brought before the tribunal. 
There “ he examined her sweetly, and after cruelly 
by menaces.” But Saint Agnes would not deny 
her faith nor her willingness to die for it if neces- 
sary. The prefect gave her a choice between two 
things,— to sacrifice to the gods of Rome with 
the vestal virgins or to be made an outcast, 
homeless, despised, and sheltered by none. Saint 
Agnes replied that she would not sacrifice to false 
gods, and that she set nothing by his menaces for 
she had an angel of the Lord for her keeper and 
he would protect her, no matter what befell her. 

Then the judge commanded that all her clothes 
be taken from her, and that she be turned into the 
streets; but, when the order was executed, her hair 
suddenly became so long and abundant that it 
covered her like a mantle. And, as Agnes prayed, 
there suddenly appeared before her a white robe 
in which she clothed herself. And the angel made 
a great brightness shine about her, so dazzling that 
all who approached her dared not advance into its 
light. Only the son of the prefect, intent on re- 
venge, advanced toward Agnes with words of 
abuse and insult, and would have struck her down, 
but “anon the devil took him by the throat and 
strangled him that he fell down dead.” 

The prefect was overcome with grief and dis- 
may when he saw his son lying dead; and’he said 
to Agnes, “Thou cruel and evil woman, why hast 
thou slain my son by thy enchantments?” Agnes 
said, “The devil, who possessed his will, hath 
struck down thy son.” “ Why, then, did not all 
die that approached thee?” asked the prefect. 
“They saw the miracle of the great clearness 
about me,” replied Agnes, “and were afraid, and 
went their ways unharmed; but thy son raised his 
hand against me, and the devil slew him, as thou 
seest.” “If thou canst raise him,” said the pre- 
fect, “ then will I believe thee, that thou didst not 
kill him with thy magic.” 

Then Agnes prayed fervently; and the angel 
came and raised up the dead man, who passed out 
among the people, and began to praise the Lord 
of the Christians, and denounce the false gods of 
his own people. 

But the priests of the false gods willed that 
Agnes should die. The prefect would fain have 
saved her because she had delivered his son from 
death, but he was powerless against the priests. 
He gave up his office to another Roman, Aspasius 
by name, and went away from the city, grieving 
because he could not help the maiden. Aspasius 
speedily had a great fire built, and Agnes was 
compelled to walk through it; but the fire parted 
in the middle, as though cleft by some unseen 
hand, and she passed through unscathed. And, as 
she gave thanks to God for leading her unharmed 
through the pyre, the heat departed from the 
flame, and the fire died out even in ‘the midst 
of its fiercest fury. But Aspasius, fearing the 
priests, had her slain quickly by a sword-thrust. 
Her body was rescued by her friends, and buried 
with honor. And, as her friends were watching 
by her tomb on the eighth night after her martyr- 
dom, a clear light began to shine before them, and 
in the midst they saw a fair assembly of virgins, in 
golden and silver robes, gathered about Saint 
Agnes, who, in shining vestments, held by her side 
a snow-white lamb. 


Knowledge is the hill which few may hope to 
climb: duty is the path that all may tread. 
Lewis Morris. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 


Tue night is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 


There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 


Is it the tender star of love, 
The star of love and dreams? 
Oh, no! from that blue tent above 
A hero’s armor gleams, 


And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star. 


O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain. 

Thou beckonest with thy mailéd hand, 
And I am strong again. 


Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars. 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 


The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene and resolute and still 
And calm and self-possessed. 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know, erelong, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RED PLANET. 


BY ORRIN E. HARMON. 


E have good reason to believe that the 

\/ \) ancients had a peculiar respect for the 

bear and the lion; for, when the stars 
were grouped into animal forms, the Great Bear 
and the Lion were given prominent places among 
the starry constellations. 

In the early spring the Great Bear meets our 
evening view well in the north-east, climbing 
toward the high meridian, as if anxious to get out 
of his wintry lair. If you will look south of the 
Great Bear, you can see the Lion. The two 
constellations come to the meridian at the same 
time; and in May, when the Bear is north of our 
zenith, the Lion is south. 

The leading star in Leo (the Lion) is Regulus. 
This star is located on the Lion’s breast, and is 
sometimes called the Lion’s heart. February 1, 
it will rise about half-past six o’clock in the even- 
ing; and by March 1 the star is nearly two hours 
above the eastern horizon. Then the Lion shows 
to good advantage. His head and breast are 
considerably above the horizon, and his tail quite 
near the horizon. The Lion’s tail is marked by 
Denebola, a star nearly as bright as Regulus. 

A little north of east from Regulus, in the 
month of February of this year, can be seen an- 
other star, much brighter than Regulus, and of 
deep, fiery red. This star is the planet Mars, 
the Red Planet. He came into the constella- 
tion Leo about October 24 of last year. On the 
18th of November he passed little more than one 
and one-half degrees north of Regulus, but with a 


somewhat haughty behavior. Then he began to 
reflect, and his pace slackened. On January 14 
he halted, and seemed repentant over his coldness 
toward Regulus; and, after some meditation, he 
began to move back toward the Lion’s Heart. 

By March 9 he will be about four degrees due 
north of Regulus; and, judging from his softened 
features, he will apologize to Regulus for his late 
discourtesy. But he will not dally with Regulus 
long, for he will keep going west until April 5. 
Then he will halt again; and, under orders from 
the great Solar Commander, he will soon turn 
his march toward the east. 

Mars is in opposition with the Sun February 21. 
His distance from us then is nearly 63,000,000 
miles. By May 4 he will, for the third time since 
his entrance into Leo, be near Regulus; and his 
distance from us will then be about 100,000,000 
miles. 

After due courtesies to Regulus, the Red Planet 
will continue his eastward journey through Leo, 
and leave the constellation July 1. Then he will 
enter Virgo; and by August 19 he will be about 
two degrees north of Spica, the bright star of 
Virgo. On the latter date, Mars will be 171,- 
000,000 miles from us. The planet will visit in 
Virgo until September 10. Then he will enter 
Scorpius; and by October 25 he will be little north 
of Antares, the bright star of Scorpius. Then 
his distance from us will be 197,000,000 miles. 

Mars will leave Scorpius November 15, and 
will sojourn in Sagittarius the rest of the year. 
On the 25th of November the planet will make 
his most southerly point, and will then move 
north. 


The reader has seen that the planet’s distance 


from us is increasing after February 21. This in- 
crease in distance means a constant waning of 
the planet’s brightness. 

As the Red Planet will be a visitor in the even- 
ing skies for the next year, it may be well to note 
some of the leading traits of our planetary neigh- 
bor. 

I have said that the planet’s distance from us 
February 21, at the time of his opposition, is 
nearly 63,000,000 miles. There are times, how- 
ever, when he comes much nearer to the earth 
than this. These are the times of his near opposi- 
tions. Then the Red Planet is only 35,000,000 
miles fromus. As a direct result of this nearness, 
the planet’s brightness is nearly four times what it 
will be on February 21. 

Mars made near oppositions to the earth in 1860, 
1877, and in 1892. When he makes these near 
approaches to the earth, astronomers are very 
diligent in their study of the planet. 

At the near opposition in 1877 the two moons 
of Mars were discovered by Asaph Hall, with the 
great Washington telescope. ‘These satellites 
were named Phobus and Deimos, Fear and 
Terror; or Fear and Panic, the Dogs of War, 
as some writers have it. Fear and Terror were 
the servants of Mars, the God of War, in the 
old mythology. 

The belief that Mars is adapted to the abodes of 
life, such as exists on the Earth, led astronomers 
to take a deep interest in the planet at the near 
opposition in 1892. The “Canals” of Mars, so 
diligently studied by Schiaparelli, the eminent 
Italian astronomer, were objects of special atten- 


tion. The Italian astronomer believes the “canals” 


to be waterways. 

Whether these canals are waterways or simply 
peculiar streaks on the land portion of the planet 
is not clearly settled. It is settled, however, that, 
if there are people on Mars to navigate the sup- 
posed canals, they must breathe a much thinner 
atmosphere than we breathe. 

We might think that the Martians would soon 
get out of breath at running, jumping, and other 
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vigorous exercises. But we must remember that 
the people up there, if any there be, are much 
lighter than we are. So they may be able to move 
about pretty lively without getting out of breath, 
notwithstanding the thin air. A person who 
weighs one hundred pounds on the Earth will 
weigh only thirty-eight pounds on Mars. This 
is partly because Mars is much smaller than the 
Earth. Our world is nearly seven times as large 
as Mars. In fact, Mars is the smallest of the 
planets except Mercury. 

You have learned that Mars paces backward 
and forth in Leo from October 24, 1900, till July 
1, 1901. The rapid movements of Mars, both 
direct and retrograde, made the movements of the 
planet very perplexing to the ancients. 

The wild motions of the planet led the great 
German astronomer, John Kepler, to investigate 
the planet’s motions in the early part of the seven- 
~ teenth century; and his researches resulted in the 
discovery of the celebrated planetary laws known 
as “ Kepler’s Laws.” 

As the God of War, the movements of Mars 
were mysterious. Shakespeare says, 


‘Mars his true moying, even as in the heavens, 
So in the earth, to this day are not known.” 


See, also, Longfellow’s poem, preceding this 
article. 

These lines were written but a few years before 
Kepler discovered his famous laws. In the light 
of Kepler’s discovery the movements of Mars are 
simple, and form a part of the beautiful harmony 
of the solar system. 

A touching incident is connected with the near 
opposition of Mars in 1860. A distinguished 
American astronomer watched the Red Planet 
evening after evening. As he viewed the flaming 
orb, glowing with full brightness, he reflected 
seriously, as if he had caught a message from the 
God of War. One evening, with a tone of sadness, 
he remarked to some friends who were observing 
with him, “I-wonder where we will all be when 
he comes round to another opposition in fifteen 
years.” Before one year had gone, our country 
was in the struggle of the great Civil War; and, 
before two years and three months had passed, 
the astronomer himself was numbered with those 
who had given their lives in defence of the Union. 


It seems to me we can never give up longing and 
wishing while we are thoroughly alive. There 
are certain things we feel to be beautiful and 
good, and we must hunger after them. 

GroreE Extor. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO BOSTON BOYS IN ENGLAND. 


(Sixth Letter.) 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


Pyuiton Hovusr, NuNNEATON Roap, OUNDLE, 
NoORTHAMPTONSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

Dear Grandfather,—Iam going to take all of 
this letter to tell you about a visit which we have 
made to Fotheringhay. It is such an interesting 
place, because it is where Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was kept in prison the last of her life, and where 
she was beheaded. Only there is not even a ruin 
of the castle left now, which seems very strange, 
when one thinks how many much older castles 
there are which still exist to-day. 

There is a strange tradition that, when Queen 
Mary’s son James, who, you know, was the king of 
Scotland, afterward became king of England, too, 
he had the castle of Fotheringhay torn down until 
not one stone remained on another. 

The story is that he had this done to avenge his 
royal mother’s sufferings and death there; but I 
am afraid it isn’t anything but a story, and that 


the castle has disappeared for a much more matter- 
of-fact reason. 

Fotheringhay is only three miles from Oundle. 
The villages are very near together here, and many 
of them are very small. We passed through an- 
other village on the way, and there were not more 
than eight or ten houses in either of them, and 
all of the houses, every one, built of stone. That 
does look so odd to us,—to see every little two- 
room “shanty,” we should say in America, built 
of stone. Many are very small, with low rooms; 
and the rooms have, oh! such rough stone floors. 
The slabs in the floors don’t look as if they were 
any too good at first; and in the years they have 
been laid some have settled and others have 
cracked and broken until they are so uneven it 
doesn’t seem as if they could ever be made clean. 
I quite often see the women down on their knees, 
scrubbing them. I want to tell you, too, about 
the queer little windows, with the glass set in lead 
sash, and the still queerer things in which they 
build fires and cook. The people here call them 
“kitcheners”; and they are neither stove nor fire- 
place, but a sort of a cross between. 

If I keep on like this, though, we shall never 
get to Fotheringhay. It really took us quite a 
while to go there, because we walked, and there 
were so many things to look at and take up our 
time. People walk a great deal more’here, any- 
way, than they do in America. Perhaps one rea- 
son is because the roads are so good. Most of 
the roads here are level, because you know Eng- 
land is rather a level country. Then they are 
very hard, and in this part of the country, at 
least, do not get muddy or dusty.. The roads 
here are dark gray in color. Every little ways 
beside the road there were small piles of what 
looked like some kind of stone broken quite fine. 
While we were walking, we came across a man 
shovelling these piles into the middle of the road. 
Afterwards I found out that this was not stone at 
all, but what they call “slag” from some glass or 
china furnace. It breaks up into dust and packs 
down hard, and never makes mud. Anyway, it 
makes better roads than any I ever saw at home. 

The roads are bordered on both sides} by great 
hedges of hawthorn, which is just coming into 
blossom. The flowers are a soft creamy white, 
and make the long rows more beautiful than you 
can imagine. Some of the hawthorn hedges are 
as much as ten feet high, and so thick and scratchy 


from the big thorns which grow on these bushes. 


that even the cattle can‘t get through. 

And, then, the birds! I haven’t been here long 
enough to get to know what they are; but, cer- 
tainly, there are a good many more than I ever saw 
in the same time in the country in America, and 
they sing a great deal more. 

So, you see, it wasn’t strange that it took usa 
long time to get to Fotheringhay. 

Of course, you know all about Mary, Queen of 
Scots,— how she was a very beautiful woman, 
even if she was not a wise queen, and how Queen 
Elizabeth, her cousin, was so jealous of her that 
she kept her in prison for a good many years, and 
finally had her beheaded. It was here at Fother- 
inghay that this last cruel deed was done. There 
was a great and very strong castle here then; 
and now, as I said, there is not one stone of it 
left. The castle was built on a small hill, just be- 
side the river Nene. This river is narrow, but it 
is deep; and it wound around the hill so as to form 
a protection for two sides of the castle. On the 
other two sides there was a moat, filled from the 
river, and a high wall. There is a little village 
there now, and a queer old church. Just before 
we reached the village, we erossed an old stone 
bridge, which is called the “ Perio Bridge.” The 
reason for this is interesting. There was a bridge 
at this same place as long ago as when Queen 


Mary was brought a prisoner here, and she came 
over this very same road over which we walked. 
She was closely guarded by a band of soldiers. 

Now up to this time it is said that Queen Mary 
had always believed that Queen Elizabeth would 
some time show mercy and set her free. Just as 
the band of soldiers, with their royal prisoner, 
reached this bridge, a horn was heard to sound 
off on another road near by. Queen Mary at once 
commanded the procession to halt, because she 
said she knew this was a messenger coming from 
Queen Elizabeth to set her free. In spite of 
the fact that she was their prisoner, the soldiers 
obeyed her, and sent a man to find out what the 
summons meant. They found that the horn had 
simply been blown by a hunter who was coming 
home from the forest, and that he was no messen- 
ger from Queen Elizabeth at all. 

When Queen Mary heard this, she gave up hope 
for the first time, and cried out, “Perio.” That, 
you know, is the Latin word for “I perish.” She 
was a good Latin scholar, and, like many people 
in those days, frequently spoke in that language. 

And ever since that day this has been called the 
“Perio Bridge.” 

You can’t imagine —but I suppose you can, 
though, for you have been in England yourself — 
how queer and small it makes one feel to go to 
places like that, where people of whom we have 
always read and studied have done things. Tony 
and I both feel very insignificant; and we think 
that, when we get back to Boston, even our own 
dear Old South Church will seem young and al- 
most giddy by contrast. 

There was some more about Fotheringhay, all 
about the church, and such a funny woman who 
made a curtsey when I gave her a shilling; but 
that must wait for some other time. 

Your loving grandson, 
Grorce Faxon. 


NATURE'S 7H DEUM. 


Deer in the woods I hear an anthem ringing 
Along the mossy aisles where shadows lie: 

It is the matin hour, the choir are singing 
Their sweet Ze Deum to the King on high. 


The stately trees seem quivering with emotion: 
They thrill in ecstasy of music rare, 

As if they felt the stirring of devotion, 
Touched by the dainty fingers of the air. 


The grasses grow enraptured as they listen, 
And join their verdant voices with the choir 
And tip their tiny blades that gleam and glisten, 
As thrilled with fragrant fancies of desire. 


The brooklet answers to the calling river, 

And, singing, slips away through arches dim: 
Its heart runs over, and it must deliver 

Unto the King of kings its liquid hymn. 


A shower of melody, and then a flutter 

Of many wings: the birds are praising, too; 
And in a harmony of song they utter 

Their thankfulness to him, their Master true. 


In tearfulness I listen, and admire 
The great Ze Deum Nature, kneeling, sings. 
Ah! sweet, indeed, is God’s majestic choir, 
When all the world in one great anthem rings. 
Sacred Heart Review. 


HE date-tree is a species of palm, and al- 
most every part of it is valuable. Its 
fruit is delicious, and it is also esteemed 

for the palm wine drawn from its trunk. Its 
leaves are made into hats, baskets, fans, and many 
other articles; and the fibres of the leaf stems are 
made into cord and twine. A department store 
might almost be furnished from this tree. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
ON THE HEIGHTS. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Ir we have climbed the mountain height 
And gained the spiritual sight, 

We shall not fear the dreary vales _ 
Where vigor wanes and sunlight pales. 


One vision from that lofty peak 

Is all that saintly mortals seek! 

The ills of life seem small and mean, 
When we have gazed upon that scene! 


Though steep and thorny be the way, 
We would ascend, O Lord, to-day; 
For it is worth the toil at length, 

And grants us for to-morrow strength! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT AUNT SARAH DID. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


‘¢ 7 AM so glad you’ve come, Aunt Sarah. 
I’m tired to death of trying to keep 
house and look after those dreadful 

children. They are no better than wild 

Apaches,” said Nellie Stanton, as she wel- 

comed her aunt to their home. 

“I’m only too glad to be able to come, 
poor child. Rest now, and I will try to 
straighten out matters a little,” was the 
reply, as Mrs. Gale kissed the girl’s pale, 
discouraged face. 

Tom and Bessie rushed in like little whirl- 
winds from school, and nearly choked their 
aunt with their ardent embraces. 

When at last they fell back, and gave her 
room to breathe, Nellie’s critical eye dis- 
covered a ragged, three-cornered rent in 
the elbow of Tom’s jacket. 

“Another ‘tear! I do really believe, 


A GREAT SECRET. 


very late the next morning. When she 
arose, all the others had breakfasted. She 
was met at the dining-room door by a neat 
little maid with spotless apron, bearing a 
tray with her breakfast upon it. 

“T made the toast and boiled your egg, 
’cause I knew how you like it; and I 
made the coffee, too,” was Bessie’s proud 
remark, as she put down the tray. Her 
black eyes danced at the sight of her sister’s 
surprised look and the unstinted praise 
of the dainty viands. 

While Nellie was eating her breakfast, 
Tom came in, and began to arrange the 
papers and books on a side table. Nellie 
made no comments, but looked on wonder- 
ingly to see the papers sorted carefully 
and the books returned to their places on 
the shelf. : 

Then the flowers in the bay-window were 
carefully watered and tended, and Dickie’s 
seed-cup was refilled. Bessie quietly rose 
and carried the tray with the empty dishes 
out of the room as soon as she saw that 
Nellie had finished. 

Nellie was almost afraid to speak a word 
lest she should break the charm that seemed 
to have been thrown over them. 

But, when she went upstairs and found 
their bedroom windows open, bedding 
thrown back to air, and clothes properly 
hung up, she sought out her Aunt 
Sarah. ' 

“What have you done to the children, 
Aunt Say?” she demanded, kissing her 
gratefully. 

“Used plenty of love, kind words, and 
bushels of patience, my dear. They are 
dear good children at heart, but love is 
the key that unlocks the door to perfect 
obedience. Coax more than you drive here- 
after, Nellie. Duty performed through 


Tom Stanton, that you tear your clothes 

on purpose. That’s the third one this week,” 
she exclaimed, jerking him over for a closer ex- 
amination of the torn garment. 

“TI didn’t, either,” snarled Tom, angrily. “I 
caught it on the fence pickets when I climbed 
over to get the ball this recess.” 

“T have told you again and again not to play 
ball, unless you can do so without ruining your 
clothes. Do you suppose father can buy you 
another suit this term? If you do, you'll be 
disappointed,” snapped Nellie, as she left the 
room to help Bridget prepare the supper. 

Tom glanced up at his aunt in a shamefaced 
way as Nellie went out, and said, “I don’t mean 
to tear my clothes, Aunt Sarah: but a fellow 
can’t sit ike a mummy all through recess.” 

“That's so,” his aunt replied with a smile. 
“Hand me your jacket and sister’s work-basket. 
Nellie is to have a rest from mending and every- 
thing else for a while; but, if I bargain to keep 
your clothes in repair, you must do me a favor 
in return.” 

Here Bessie came running in from the kitchen, 
and flung herself down on the hearth-rug. 

“Tam so glad you are here at last, Aunt Say. 
Nellie is so hateful,” she pouted. 

“What is the trouble now?” asked Aunt Sarah, 
quietly. 

“Oh, she orders us ’round; and it’s ‘do this’ 
and ‘don’t do that’ from morning till night. 
She makes me feel as if I had pins sticking into 
me more’n half the time,” was her answer. 

“ Bessie, you should remember that Nellie has 
many cares now, and that she is not used to have 
such responsibility resting upon her. If it does 
make her fretty sometimes, it’s no wonder,” re- 
monstrated her aunt. “It would be a great help 


and source of cheerfulness to her to know that 
her brother and sister were trying to be thought- 
ful and endeavoring to be a little help to her.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind helping her if she spoke 
to me differently. She seems to think I hate to 
work, and have got to be driven to it like a mule,” 
said Bessie, as she traced out the pattern of the 
carpet with her finger. ; 

“Why do you always wait to be driven ‘like a 
mule,’ as you say? Surely, you know by this 
time a part of what you are expected to do. It 
would be evidence of a willing spirit to do such 
little tasks without waiting to be told to do them,” 
said Mrs. Gale, handing Tom his coat. 

“Suppose we three form a secret society for 
the six weeks I am to be here. Call ourselves 
‘Willing Workers’’ or anything you think better. 
Nellie is to have a long rest; and can you keepa 
secret? Yes. Then in two weeks she will go to 
Piney Point for three or four weeks or until the 
roses have come back to her cheeks,” auntie 
confided to them. “ While she is away, we will 
‘train.’ When she comes back, she will be 
amazed at the capabilities we have developed for 
housemaids and jack-of-all-trades.” 

“Not a word now. Keep quiet,” she said, as 
Nellie was heard coming up from the basement. 

The air was full of mystery for the next week, 
and Nellie often found herself wondering what 
had come over the children. The old spirit often 
flashed out, and sharp retorts followed imperious 
orders; but still peace prevailed on the whole, and 
Nellie went to Piney Point, wishing that her aunt’s 
visit might be prolonged indefinitely. 

When she came home, it was late at night; and 
she retired after only a few words of greeting to 
the family. Wearied by the journey, she slept 


compulsion is distasteful, but duty done 
for love’s sake is a pleasure and joy to the 
worker always.” 


A politician thinks of the neat election; a 
statesman, of the next generation. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HE late Oliver Wendell Holmes thus ex- 
plained his habit of regular church attend- 
ance: “ There isa little plant called rever- 

ence in the corner of my soul’s garden, which I 
love to have watered about once a week.” 


UPWARD. 


Stitt must I climb, if I would rest; 
The bird soars upward to his nest; 
The young leaf on the tree-top high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 


I cannot in the valley stay ; 

The great horizons stretch away ; 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


I am not glad till I have known 
Life that can lift me from mine own; 
A loftier level must be won, 
A mightier strength to lean upon. 
Lucy Larcom. 


. 


If you wish to be assured of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, try it. Believe; and, if thy belief be 


right, that insight which gradually transmutes — 


faith into knowledge will be the reward of thy 
belief. CoLERIDGE. 


. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Nothing can supply the place of books. They 
are cheering or soothing companions in solitude, 
aliness, affliction. The wealth of both continents 
would not compensate for the good they impart. 

CHANNING. 


IN COMMON THINGS. 


SEEK not afar for beauty. Lo! it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In stars, and mountain summits topped with 
snows. 7 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see! 

It is a flower that blossoms by thy door. 

Bring love and justice home; and then no more 
‘Thow'lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought. 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine command : 
Life’s common deeds build all that saints have 
thought. 


In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 
Men look for God, and fancy him concealed ; 
But in earth’s common things he stands re- 
vealed, 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out his 
name. 


The paradise men seek, the city bright 
That gleams beyond the stars for longing eyes, 
Is only human goodness in the skies. 

Earth’s deeds, well done, glow into heavenly light. 


Minot J. SAVAGE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UNCLE JACK’S STORY. 


BY MAY MANNERING. 


HE nearest church was five miles off. It 
was the one built by the summer 
boarders. Uncle Jack had promised to 


sing there all through his vacation. Nephew 
John was to blow the organ. Old Maje and the 
farm wagon carried the two volunteers over the 
road, “up hill and down dale,” every Sunday 
morning all through the summer, until they 
reached the new meeting-house at the Corners. 

During these long drives, Nephew John was 
much inclined to “improve the occasion,” as he 
called it, by asking questions of Uncle John, who 
was a “college man,” and supposed to know 
everything. 

They talked about clouds, trees, wild flowers, 
men, animals, insects, birds; and oftentimes 
Uncle Jack told the lad stories from history and 
biography. 

One beautiful Sunday morning, as old Maje 
slowly climbed a steep hill, Uncle Jack said: 
“T’ve been thinking about Italy this morning, 
John. I’ve a story, and a true one, in my mind 
for you.” 

“Good!” replied the boy. ‘I’m ready for it.” 

“One day, something like this one, warm, very 
warm, and sunny, a carriage drove up to Hotel 
Santo Spirito in Florence, Italy. The arms of 
the noble family of Guise were emblazoned upon 
the vehicle; and there was an escort of squires, 
pages, and grooms, whose duty it was to see that 
the master, the Duke of Guise, who was the 
traveller in that carriage, should be provided with 
apartments and dinner. 

“ After a brief rest the duke came out of the old 
inn, and sat down upon a stone bench under a 
vestibule formed of two rows of pillars and clus- 
tering vines. A light breeze played over flowery 
gardens, and brought to him sweet and delicate 
perfumes, just as the breeze here brings to us 
now the perfume of apple, pear, and cherry blos- 
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soms, sweet clover, wild flowers, and all manner 
of lovely things which the dear Lord has made for 
us.” 

“T like that,” said John. “It is good to be alive 
to-day, driving along so pleasantly on our way to 
church, where we shall hear more about the One 
who makes all beauty and happiness for us. I 
just long for Sundays to come now, these summer 
ones are so delightful.” 

“T find them so, too, John,” replied Uncle 
Jack. 

“Tt seems that the duke was an admirer of the 
beauties of nature, and sat very still in a pleasant 
reverie, which might have lasted a long time, had 
he not caught the sounds of a violin touched by a 
soft and skilful hand. 

“In pleasant surprise, he looked about him for 
the musician; and not far from him, reclining 
upon one of the marble seats, was a little boy, 
playing in a sort of a dreamy way upon a violin. 
As soon as the boy noticed that the gentleman was 
looking at him, he sprung to his feet as if inspired 
with new life, and began to play in a truly won- 
derful manner. 

“The duke, delighted, made a sign for him to 


come near; and then he questioned the child, and 
asked what he was playing. 

** Anything that comes into my head, your high- 
ness,’ he answered. 

**But who taught you music?’ 

“*No one, sir. I am fond of music, and my 
dear violin shows me itself how to play on it.’ 

“© What is your name, my little fellow, and 
where are your parents?’ 

“My name is Baptiste Lulli, and my parents 
are both dead. So I go about and play at the 
doors of houses to please the servants. When 
they are good-natured, they give me their leavings, 
which are very nice, indeed; and so I have many 
good dinners, you see. This is the first day that 
I have played at an inn. But I hardly played, I 
only strummed, until I saw your excellency look- 
ing at me; and then I couldn’t help playing.’ 

“The duke praised the little boy for playing so 
beautifully to him, and told him, if he were in 
Paris, he could soon make a fortune with his 
violin. 

“*T am thirteen years old, and I would go there 
if I thought I could make a fortune, sir,’ in- 
stantly replied the child. 
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“*QOh! it is too far,’ said the prince, and then 
went in to dinner, which had just been announced. 
As he passed through the door, he looked back 
at Baptiste, and with an encouraging nod tossed 
him a louis d’or. 

“Now a louis d’or was a very big sum to the 
poor little boy, about as large as a five-dollar gold 
piece would be to one of our poor American boys. 
Baptiste was very much surprised that the prince 
should give him so much. He thought it must be 
a mistake, and he determined to return it as soon 
as he could find the prince.” 

“How natural that sounds!” said John. “I 
know boys in this country like that.” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” replied Uncle Jack. “There 
are honest boys in all lands, I’m glad to say.” 

“You know when that summer boarder lost 
her purse on the road, don’t you, Uncle Jack? 
But no matter. Please go on with your delight- 
ful story.” 

“Tt seems,” continued Uncle Jack, “that Bap- 
tiste thought very much about the words of the 
prince. He supposed fortune must mean to play 
the violin and be very happy, and he concluded 
to go to Paris. : 

“First, however, the boy decided that he must 
find the duke and return the money or a part of 
it. So he inquired of the cooks and waiters; and 
they all laughed at him, and told him that, when 
men as rich as the duke give money to people, 
they mean that they should keep it. This did not 
satisfy the little boy, so he waited about until night 
came, and then the grand carriage was made ready 
to goaway. The squires, pages, and grooms took 
their places. The postilion cracked his whip, 
and the carriage rolled off. Baptiste sprung upon 
the carriage steps, and clung fast there, hidden 
by the darkness. 

“When they had gone many miles from Flor- 


ence, Baptiste remembered that he had left his — 


violin, his only friend; and he mourned as bitterly 
for it as if it were a dear relative. 

“Suddenly there was an accident. The car- 
riage was overturned, and the boy thrown to the 
ground. Angry words were heard, and there 
was much confusion before the vehicle was 
righted. But, in a short time, all started off 
again, and Baptiste tried to get to the prince; 
but he was taken for a beggar, and driven off. 
The poor boy ran as fast as he could; but he 
would not have reached the carriage, had it not 
come to a very steep hill, where the horses walked 
slowly, and pulled hard at their load. Baptiste 
then saw a large basket strapped under the car- 
riage, and he managed to creep into it; and the 
little dog who occupied it seemed glad of his 
company, and both boy and dog fell asleep, and 
did not wake up until they had reached an inn 
yard the next morning. 

“When, Baptiste crept out of that basket, he 
made up his mind to see the duke; and when, at 
last, he managed to do so, the duke was surprised 
at his story, and so delighted at his honesty that he 
took him into his own service, and at once gave 
him money to buy a new violin. 

“After thanking the good prince for his great 
kindness, the young lad said: ‘Any other violin 
would be to me only a violin. My violin was my 
friend.’ And so Baptiste would buy no other. 

“A valet took charge of the boy, and began to 
teach him the duties of his position; but the child 
so longed for music that he got the cook’s stew- 
pans, and, choosing different depths and sizes in 
order to make tunes and notes, he beat them on 
their backs with little sticks, and brought out good 
music.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Nephew John. 
queer little fellow! He was right about the 
music, though. I’ve done that in a small way 
with milk-pans and milk-pails. It can be done 


“What a 


with glass tumblers and bottles, too. But, Uncle 
Jack, have you ever told this story before? You 
seem to know it well.” 

“TI wrote it out once for some young folks I 
was teaching. It is all true. The rest I must 
shorten, for we are nearing the end of our 
drive. 

“That cook didn’t like the way Baptiste treated 
his stew-pans, and he managed to drive the boy 
out of his kitchen. Then the child slept in the 
street until he was picked up by a footman from 
the carriage of the Duchess of Montpensier, Anna 
Maria Louisa, of Orleans, just as the carriage was 
about to pass over him. 

“The lady was interested in the boy, and took 
him into her suite; and he again became ac- 
quainted with the cook. 


“One night there was a great party at the. 


house, and aconcert. Baptiste thought he would 
have some music, too. So he gathered up all the 
stew-pans he could find, and had a concert of his 
own. 

‘‘A gentleman named Michael Lambert hap- 
pened down into the kitchen just then. This man 
was a great musician. The people upstairs heard 
some strange sounds: The Duke of Guise, who 
was present, said it appeared to him like chimes. 
In the midst of it all an angry voice was heard 
crying: ‘My stew-pans, you rascal! My stew- 
pans!’ The duke then told the guests that he had 
brought a child from Florence who could make 
that sort of music; and then the duchess told of 
finding a little boy asleep one night in the street, 
and taking him home with her. 

“The guests were so interested that they all 
went downstairs, where they found the boy 
dressed as a scullion, with a stick in his hand, 
capering about like one mad, and striking first one 
pan and then another, singing all the time to the 
strange music. 

“The cook, surrounded by servants, was in a 
high rage, calling out, ‘My stew-pans, villain! my 
stew-pans!’ and struggling hard to shake off the 
grasp of the little man, Michael Lambert, who 
held him back from Baptiste, whispering: ‘ Si- 
lence, wretch! Silence! Ah, how those stew- 
pans speak! They have a voice!’ 

“'The pans were at last taken from the boy; for 
the cook said it would be far better to use them 
for fricassees, removes, and ragouts. 

“*T lost my violin,’ said Baptiste to the gentle- 
man who liked his stew-pan music; ‘and now I 
must get music from what I can.’ 

*“*Tf you can play the violin, take mine and 
play, my boy,’ said the gentleman, handing him 
his own. : 

“*Oh, if I could only see the great Michael 
Lambert, I would ask him to let me hear him 
play, and sometimes go with him when he gives 
lessons; and I know that some time he wouldn’t 
be ashamed of me.’ 

“* Well, I am Michael Lambert. 
me.’ 

“Baptiste looked eagerly into his face, then 
seized the violin, and played so that Lambert 
could not take his eyes from him. When he 
finished, Lambert caught him in his arms, and 
cried: ‘Wonderful! admirable! You are a mu- 
siclan, my boy. Come, quit your skillets and 
stew-pans, and go with me.’ Turning then to the 
duchess, who with her friends stood at the foot 
of the stairs, M. Lambert exclaimed: ‘Madame, 
a boy of talent like this ought not to remain in 
your kitchen. I will make a great musician of 
him. Let me have him.’ 

“To this the duchess gave her consent, but kept 
Baptiste at the palace while he was a pupil of the 
great Michael Lambert, whom the noble lady paid 
most bountifully for his instruction. 

“Before six months had passed away Baptiste 


Now play for 


. other. 


was leader of twelve violins, and composed so 
many pretty airs that his Majesty Louis XIV. de- 
manded him to head his own band of " Les Petits 
Violins.’” 

“I’m glad of that,” said Nephew John. ‘“ This 
must have happened very long ago. I’m going to 
study French history soon with Cousin Alice, and 
then I’ll look up Louis XIV.” 

“Good!” replied Uncle Jack; “ but I’ll reward 
you by just saying now that Louis XIV. inherited 
the throne of France from his father, and his 
reign was of extraordinary duration, lasting from 
1643-1715.” 

“Let's see,” said John, figuring it out in 
his head. “Three from five, two; four from 
eleven, seven,—seventy-two years! And then 


‘how long ago did all this happen? Five from 


nine, four; one from nine, eight; seven from 
eight, one,— that makes one hundred and eighty- 
four years ago.” 

“True,” replied Uncle Jack. “Now young 
Baptiste soon began to compose interludes and 
after pieces for the brilliant festivals of Louis 
XIV., and the king himself took part in 
them. 

“There was a lady by the name of Sévigné, 
Madame de Sévigné, living then, a famous letter- 
writer; and in one of her letters she mentions 
Baptiste Lulli. She says: ‘As for his genius, 
it is a thing which cannot be expressed. In the 
music we had yesterday at the Royal Chapel 
Baptiste outdid himself. His beautiful Miserere 
was added on this occasion. There was also a 
Inbra, at which all eyes were full of tears.’ 

“Louis XIV. gave Lulli the munificent reward 
of the office of professor of the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

“In 1687, when Lulli was in the height of his 
prosperity, he hurt his foot severely as he was 
beating time toa Ze Dewm. Mortification set in, 
and he was brought to his death-bed. While ly- 
ing there, he composed a famous hymn, and sung 
it in a faint and tremulous voice; and in a few 
days he passed away to the Happy Land.” 


A WEIGHTY QUESTION. 


“ Anp what do you mean to be, Ben, 
And what do you mean to be?” 
I asked a little lad of ten, 
Playing all eagerly. _ 


Young Ben he brushed a lock aside 
Ere he to speak began, 

And in an earnest voice he cried, 
“JT mean to be a man.” 


God bless the lad! he does not know 
What wisdom is in this: 
Tf all our lads to true men grow, 


How blest the nation is! 
Selected. 


R. WARREN S. JOHNSON, the designer 
of the City Hall clock in Philadelphia, 
stated the following facts about it before 

a meeting of scientific men: The minute hand 
makes a yearly journey of one hundred and fifteen 
miles: it is phosphor-bronze, and weighs two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds. In fifty-six days 
this clock gained four seconds in time; but, as the 
error in running is corrected daily, it is, practically, 
a perfect timekeeper. If the dials of this clock, 
which are said to be the largest in the world, were 
taken out and tracks laid through the holes, there 
would be space enough for two trains to pass each 
The glass in the four faces is fastened by 
aton of cement. If laid on the ground, this glass 
would make a walk a square long and ten feet 
wide. 
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A POOR TOWN TO LIVE IN. 


THERE’s a queer little town,— I wonder if you’ve 
seen it, 
“Let-some-one-else-do-it” ’s the name of the 
place ; 
And all of the people, who’ve lived there for ages, 
Their family tree from the Wearies can trace. 


The streets of this town, so ill-kept and untidy, 
And almost deserted from morning till noon, 
Are “ In-just-a-minute,”— you'll see on the lamp- 
post, — 
“ Oh-well-there’s-no-hurry,” and 
soon.” ; 


“Yes-pretty- 


The principal work that they do in this hamlet 
(There isn’t a person who thinks it a crime) 

Is loafing and dozing; but most of the people 
Are engaged in the traffic of just-kalling-time. 


I pray you, don’t dwell in this town overcrowded : 
There are others near by it most wondrous fair. 
The roads that lead to them—and each one is 
open 
Are “ Push,” “ Pluck,” and “Ready,” “ This- 
minute,” and “ Dare.” 
S. 8S. Times. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MORNING CALL ON POLLY. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


- HE morning after Jennie came to live in 
Newark, she sprang eagerly out of bed, 
and ran to the window to gaze at the 

neighboring houses, hoping to catch a glimpse of 

neighbors’ children, her future playmates. No 
children were in sight, however; but a bright bit 
of color on a piazza roof caught Jennie’s eye. It 
moved while she watched it, a brilliant red and 

vivid green thing. “What can it be?” she asked 

her mother. ‘“ Do you suppose it is alive?” 

“Take a walk after breakfast and find out,” 
said mother. “You may walk as far as you can 
without going out of sight of our house.” 

Jennie walked slowly toward the brilliant thing, 
and stood in front of the house before she dis- 
covered that it was a handsome parrot in a cage 
set on the piazza roof. While Jennie gazed ad- 
miringly up at her, she put her head through the 
bars of her cage, and called, cheerfully, ‘t Good- 
morning, Laura.” 

“My name is Jennie, not Laura,” replied the 
child. 

“Peek-a-boo!” coquettishly answered the par- 
rot. 

“Polly want a cracker?” asked Jennie. 

The parrot answered by clucking like a hen 
and singing like a quail. 

“You cunning thing!” exclaimed Jennie. 

“Father, dear father, come home with me now. 
The clock in the steeple strikes” —Joudly sang the 
parrot. 

“That’s splendid! 
verse?” asked Jennie. 

“Supper is ready,” answered the bird. 

“Why, no, it isn’t supper time. We've just had 

breakfast, you queer bird,” said Jennie, politely. 

‘Sing some more. Please do,” pleaded Jennie. 

“It’s cold,” said the parrot, shudderingly, as she 
hunched up her shoulders for all the world like a 
rheumatic old man. 

Just then a little dog trotted into the yard. The 
parrot mewed like a cat. Puppy looked wildly 
around. “Cats, cats,” shouted the parrot. The 
puppy pranced and danced and yelped as he treed 
phantom cats all over the yard. 

“You naughty bird to make so much trouble 
for a poor little dog,” said a sweet-faced lady, 
coming to the door. “Are you the new little girl 


Why don’t you finish the 


come to live in number 35?” the lady asked on 
spying Jennie. 

Jennie introduced herself as “the new little 
girl,” and then the lady turned to send the puppy 
home. 

As the disappointed dog trotted away, Polly 
called after it, “ Ever get left?” 

“Come in and I will introduce you to Polly,” 
kindly invited the lady, hurrying in to get the cage 
and set it on the bare dining-room table. “ Polly 
want a cracker?” his mistress asked. Polly 
tipped her head on one side, as though considering 
this weighty question. The lady offered her a 
cracker, which she took in her claw as you would 
take one in your hand, holding it up and looking 
at it on both sides. 

Then, with a good deal of force, she slammed 
the cracker down on the floor of her cage, ex- 
claiming, ‘“ Bad Polly!” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the lady, “Polly would 
rather have a lump of sugar.” 

Polly treated the sugar exactly as she had 
treated the cracker, again exclaiming, “ Bad 
Polly!” 

“Whatever makes her act so?” asked Jennie. 

“She sees those white grapes on the sideboard, 
and will not eat anything unless she is offered the 
grapes,” the lady replied. “I am going to have 
company to dinner, and Polly must wait till the 
second table.” 

“Supper is all ready. I’m all ready! I’m all 
ready !” shouted the impatient bird, with her yellow 
eye on the grapes. 

Polly’s cage was removed to the parlor, out of 
sight of the forbidden fruit; and then her mistress 
said to her commandingly, “ Polly dance!” 

Polly at once began to turn round and round on 
her perch, swaying her brilliant body up and down 
with a slow, rhythmic motion, humming to herself 
the while, “Polly dance. Polly dance.” 

“Won't you dance some more for me, Polly,” 
coaxed Jennie. 

“Good-bye,” answered Polly, with sudden ab- 
ruptness. 

“ Why, it’s just the same as telling folks to go 
home, if you say ‘good-bye’ like that,” urged 
Jennie, reprovingly. “But I must go home.” 

“Come again,” said the gentle lady, giving the 
child a basket of peaches. ‘Come often, and help 
me teach Polly better manners.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“MAMMA WAS RIGHT, AFTER ALL.” 


BY MARY M. PARKS. 


« AMMA! mamma! mamma!” shouted 
Frisky, from the topmost bough of the 
apple-tree, where he was swinging lazily 

in the sun. 

“Frisky,” said Mrs. Gray-Squirrel, thrusting her 
head out the door, “I have told you many times 
that, when you want anything, you must come to 
me and ask me properly, and not shout in that 
rude manner.” 

Frisky climbed slowly down the tree to his 
mother. 

“Mamma,” he said, with the air of one who 
knows he will be refused, and yet is determined 
to have his own way, “I want to go out into the 
woods.” 

“Frisky Gray-Squirrel,” said mamma, solemnly, 
“how often must I tell you that you cannot go 
outside the fence? Here in this beautiful orchard, 
where kind Farmer Gray never allows a dog or 
gun to be seen, you are perfectly safe; and you 
ought to be very thankful for it.” 

Frisky swelled with indignation and disgust. 
“TI don’t believe one word of it,” he said to him- 
self. ‘“ Mamma stays here and stays here in this 


old tree until she doesn’t know what the world is 
like. I don’t believe there is such a thing as a 
dog ora gun in the world. I never sawone. I 
won't stand it. ITll—I’ll run away, sothere! I 
won’t stay here to be trampled on any longer.” 

So he crept slyly down the side of the tree, and, 
whisk! he was through the fence and out into the 
wide, beautiful world. He ran until he was sure 
mamma could never find him, and then he sat 
up on a stone to look about him. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what dogs and guns 
look like; but I don’t see anything I am afraid 
of,” he said, scornfully. “It’s just as I expected. 
Mamma must have dreamed it.” 

He soon made the acquaintance of a family of 
Red-Squirrels who lived in a hollow oak. There 
were six of them, all about Frisky’s age; and what 
a good time they had! They chased each other 
up and down the tree-trunks, sprang from limb to 
limb, and turned somersaults in the air. 

“T never had so much fun in my life,” cried 
Frisky, joyously. “Iam so glad I came.” 

Suddenly one of his new-found friends screamed 
in a terrified voice, “Run! run!” 

Like a flash, every squirrel disappeared,— all but 
silly little Frisky. He stood up on a stone, and 
looked about in amazement. There was a rustling 
noise among the leaves down the hillside; but, “I 
shan’t run until I see something to be afraid of,” 
said Frisky, boldly. 

Suddenly a huge, shaggy creature burst through 
the bushes; and Frisky sprang up a tree just in 
time to save himself. Then the shaggy creature 
pranced round and round the tree, making the 
most terrible noise Frisky had ever heard. 

“J wonder if that is a dog or a gun,” he thought, 
trembling with terror. 

Then a boy came tearing up the hill with a long 
black thing in his hand, which he pointed straight 
at Frisky. Frisky was not afraid of boys. The 
only boy he knew was Rob Gray, who was very 
kind, and often scattered corn and crumbs for 
Frisky to eat. But the long black thing fright- 
ened him, and he dodged quickly around the tree. 
Then the boy slipped around, too; and all the time 
he kept the long black thing pointed straight at 
Frisky. Round and round they went, until Frisky 
began to feel dizzy, and couldn’t see very well. 
Then came such a terrible noise that Frisky al- 
most fell out of the tree. 

“Missed!” said the boy, with a frown and a 
stamp of his foot. 

Then he put his hand in his pocket. 

“Well, if I haven’t forgotten my cartridges!” 
he said impatiently. 

“Watch him, old fellow!” he cried, running 
swiftly down the hill. The other creature stayed 
at the foot of the tree, and did not once take his 
eyes from Frisky. When Frisky moved around 
the tree, the shaggy creature followed, until the 
poor little squirrel was quite worn out. 

“QO mamma, mamma!” he moaned. 
stand it much longer.” 

Then the bushes rustled again, and a rabbit ran 
across the open. With a yelp the shaggy creature 
flew after it; and Frisky, trembling like a leaf, 
slipped down the other side of the tree, and 
hobbled slowly toward home. He had lamed his 
foot; and his poor little head was going round and 
round, so that he could hardly stand. 

When he reached the orchard fence, he saw his 
mother peeping anxiously out; and with a wild 
ery of joy he sprang through the rails, and was 
safe at home again. 

"My poor child!” said mamma; and that was 
all she did say. She was so glad to see him again 
that she could not scold. 

When Frisky snuggled down cosily in his bed 
of warm, soft leaves that night, he whispered 
softly to himself, “ Mamma was right, after all.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
IN WINTER. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Now, in the heart of winter, see the earth 
Tries strangely to recall the flowers it lost. 
It mimics them by pictures of the frost. 
It gives them on the glass a ghostly birth, 
And in the flakes of snow renews the mirth 
Of orchards with the bloom of May-tide crossed, 
As by south wind the branches sweet are tossed. 
In this my heart discerns a word of worth! 
God will not have the darkness without light: 
He gives the stars as lamps to gladden men. 
God will not have e’en winter bear but blight: 
His frost-ferns bring the thoughts of spring 
again ; 
And back of sin is something of the right, 
Which Hope with angel eyes doth surely ken. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor remembers Queen Victoria in the 
light of a beautiful day. It was at Windsor Castle, 
and the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany from Boston, United States, was drawn up 
in line. A crown of sunshine rested on the scene. 
All eyes were directed over the great lawns toward 
the driveway leading from the south. Flags were 
flying, gay uniforms shone in the bright light, 
and all present seemed filled with excitement. 

Suddenly two men on horseback, outriders, 
came galloping into view from the southward, fol- 
lowed by a pair of horses drawing an open car- 
riage. In that carriage sat Queen Victoria and 
one of her grandchildren, Princess Louise. As 
the party drew near, the visitors from America 
all gave a salute, and the royal carriage stopped. 
Two officers were presented to the queen. She 
inquired kindly about the voyage and journey, and 
wished the Americans a happy time in Old Eng- 
land. Then the outriders started on, and the 
royal party dashed away out of sight. The queen’s 
manner was very agreeable, and she impressed all 
by her kindly voice and smile. 

The next day the Editor had the pleasure of 
being presented to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales (now king and queen) at the Marlborough 
House, London. The daughters came out, and wit- 
nessed the military parade on the lovely grounds. 
The princess was especially interested in the Amer- 
ican flag, and took its folds in her hands to 
examine the design and fabric. Very gracious 
and very attentive were the prince and princess to 
their American cousins. May they have a noble 
reign as king and queen! 

What a remarkable history was that of Queen 
Victoria! But not the length, not the power, im- 
presses us. It is the thought of her character that 
touches our admiration. Young people may well 
see in this example another proof that character 
tells. Yes, even in a great queen it isneeded. In 
palaces or cottages, character is the one mighty 
fact. Without it royalty becomes hated, and wis- 
dom is foolishness. 

It was from one of the Americans visiting, as 
above narrated, that the famous toast came, “ We 
honor Queen Victoria as the womanly queen and 
the queenly woman.” So the United States has 
really given the best sentiment for the English- 
men, so far. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE DAYS. 


(Young Contributors.) 


A YEAR or two ago my father and I took a three 
days’ drive from B. H., our winter home, to our summer 


home at H. We started about seven o’clock one 


beautiful June morning, and at noon stopped at a 


small town where we had dinner. Then we drove on 
to W., where we were to spend the night. 

As we drove up before the door of the tavern at W., 
the proprietor came out, and papa asked if we Gould 
stay over night. But it was not until we had taken all 
our bags and bundles out of the carriage that the man 
said: ‘‘Oh! you wantto stay overnight,do you? Well, 
the house is full. I don’t know whether you can or 
not, but I’ll see.” With that he went into the house, 
and we followed. There we met his wife, who said 
(and she talked so fast that no one else could get a 
word in) ‘‘that the house was full, but that she’d find 
room for us somewhere. One of us could have her 
room. She had been having dressmaking done there, so 
it looked like a pig-pen, but it would be better than 
nothing; and she would sleep in the cook’s room, the 
cook hadn’t come then, as they had been there only a 
short time, and I could have the room which her 
daughter had, and which was next to the. pig-pen,”’ 
and I think it must have been the chicken-coop, judg- 
ing from the size. Thus we were nicely settled. The 
two boarders who impressed me most were a quack 
doctor, who looked like Buffalo Bill, and his wife. I 
have good reason to remember the doctor; for he had 
the room next to mine, and spent half the night tramp- 
ing up and down. 

When we woke the next morning, it was raining. 
Nevertheless, after breakfast we started for R. It did 
not rain long, then the sun came out. On reaching 
R., we secured rooms at a hotel, then went to C. in 
the electric cars to see a four-masted vessel launched. 
We took our stand on a wharf where we had a fine 
view of the ship. There were crowds and crowds of 
people on shorej and on the ship. A few moments 
later the signal was given, and the vessel slid into the 
water; but, as she slid over the ways, she broke them 
to smithereens, for they weren’t strong enough, but 
no harm was done — except the broken boards. Then 
we went back to R. 

That afternoon we went to visit some lime quarries. 
We had only been there a few minutes when it began to 
rain,— in the morning we had taken an umbrella, but 
the sun had shone all the time, so in the afternoon we 
left it at the hotel,— we went into an engine-house till 
the shower was over, then started again. The quarries 
were all very deep; and many of the abandoned ones 
were filled, or partly filled, with water, and men were 
working in others. There were showers all the after- 
noon; and, as we were going back, a thunder-storm 
came up, but not a severe one. 

Early the next morning we left R. on a steamer, as 
the rest of our journey had to be by water. It was 
very foggy, so the steamer had to go slowly, and whistle 
often. When a landing was to be made, the boat 
would whistle, then there would come an answering 
call through the fog from the wharf; but the wharves 
could not be seen till we had almost touched them. 
Once, as we were going by a light-house, the light- 
keeper came out in a dory; and the captain of the 
steamer threw him a bundle of newspapers. 

We had to change steamers at B.; and, when we 
reached H., we had a ride of about two miles, but the 
last of the afternoon we reached home safely after a 


most delightful three days. 
Guiapys W. BALDWIN. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 1, 13, 19, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 12, 8, 4, 11, 6, is the first name of a poet. 
My 10, 5, 2, 12, is a low place between hills. 
My 14, 19, 17, is a covering for the head. 

My 7, 5, 8, 10, is a farmer’s enemy. 

My 15, 16, 18, is part of the meat of swine. 

My 18, 16, 9, is the highest developed animal. 
My 1, 20, is a preposition. 

My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


J am composed of 54 letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5, is not hard. 

My 48, 49, is an adverb. 

My 22, 36, 37, 51, 31, is not old. 

My 30, 40, 52, 32, 33, 16, 35, 10, is to sorrow. 
My 44, 26, 46, 41, is to move. 

My 4, 36, 40, 12, is part of the body. 


My 42, 47, 53, 43, 38, is something you wear. 

My 17, 18, 34, is a limiting adjective. = 

My 28, 19, 45, 27, is the name of a city in England. 

My 15, 13, 30, 8, are what squirrels like. 

My 39, 1, 5, 34, 54, is what. we drink. 

My 9, 33, 7, 42, 3, 20, is what we look through. 

My 28, 6, 11, 51, is a shelter for horses. 

My 2, 12, 21, 24, is seen at night. 

My 14, 25, 23, is the condition of meat before it is 
cooked. 

My 20, 50, 44, is something past. 

My 29 is the 21st letter in the alphabet. 

My whole is found in the Bible. 


D. K. 
TWISTED VEGETABLES. 
1. Upnrtis. 6. Oonnis. 
2. Rrtasoc. 7. Eelcry. 
3. Ttcuele. 8. Bbaagec. 
4. Ccuumrebs. 9. Etbes. 


10. Qsahuess. 
Berrua L. PARKER. 


5. Rspapin. 


CHARADE XI. 


WueEn frost and snow o’erspread the ground, 
And chilly blows the air, 
My /irst is felt upon the cheek 
Of every lovely fair. 
In earth’s cold bosom lies my neat, 
An object most forlorn ; 
For often cruelly ’tis used, 
And trampled on with scorn. 
Amid the darkening shades of night, 
My whole is bright and gay; 
Though dull and gloomy 7 appears, 


Exposed to open day. Sucten 
elected. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A small bed. 
A consonant. 


A consonant. Used in painting. A 
part of the foot. " 
‘ Selected. 


CONUNDRUMS XIII. & XIV. 


WHAT soap is the hardest ? 
Who was the first whistler, and what tune did he 
whistle ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. XI. 


Eniema [X.— George Frisbie Hoar. 

CHARADE X.— Larkspur (Lark-Spur). 

ConunpRuM XI.— Parasite. Microbe. 

GENEALOGICAL PuzzLE.— Six generations. 

Bevy or Aunts.— Antagonize, ante, anticipate, An- 
tone, antiquary. = 


Diamonpd Puzz1E. 


H 
HIS 
HIVES. 
SEE 
S 


We have received correct answers to puzzles. pub- 
lished in previous numbers of Every Other Sunday 
from Ruth Sharp, Sumner Brooks, and D. Heider 


_ Bome, Philip Eaton, Ruth Noyes, and Mabel Ardra 
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